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to suspect his dropping him on this account, but he probably
imputed it to Fanny as a potent motive for her prompting
Stevenson to pick a quarrel with him. When, in 1901, he wrote his
famous protest against Stevenson's deifiation as a "seraph in
chocolate," the majority sided with Gosse in imputing to him the
petty motive of envy that Stevenson had left him so far behind in
the race for fame, and had virtually deserted him, like a footsore
cripple, at the wayside. He had contributed much to the making
of Stevenson, and Stevenson was not the only writer he started on
the road to success. Barrie, Kipling, Charles Whibley, W. B. Yeats,
and Bernard Shaw were all put through their early paces by
Henley, who could say of them proudly; " My young men outdo
me and they write better than I." Mr. Steuart knew Henley well,
and thinks that he intended to return to the subject. Nobody was
so well fitted to have written Stevenson's biography, and it is
interesting to conjecture what might have happened if their
quarrel had not happened and their friendship had endured to
the end. Henley, not Henry James, would then have been left
Stevenson's literary executor, and whatever suppressions Fanny
might have demanded and secured, there would have been no
seraphic legend. But reason, as always, was on Fanny's side;
however compromised were the ethics of literary biography by
her and Graham Balfour, they did well by Stevenson's popular
fame.

Anguish over the quarrel upset Stevenson's health; he fell
ill, and resorted to drugs to relieve depression. Fanny had been
ill all the winter; both needed a change. So Stevenson resolved on
a big-scale effort to restore his health. His father had left him
three thousand pounds; he wrote to Baxter for two thousand,
and acquired a millionaire's pleasure yacht. Early in June, he
once more made the journey from New York to San Francisco,
travelling de luxe this time instead of in an emigrant train, and
at the end of the month (June, 1888) he sailed for the Marquesas.
The voyage was avowedly a trip in search of health; he expected
to be away for seven months, and if it "fails to set me up, well,
^2,000 is gone, and I know I can't get better."

He enjoyed the life on the yacht, and on arriving at the
Marquesas, delighted not only in the climate and surroundings,